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REVIEW. 





some young persons are ridiculously, vainly 
susceptible to the least attention, and thus 
encourage and cultivate an attachment for no 
better reason perhaps than this. If from 
any such insufficient cause an attachment is 
created, does it not behoove the Christian 
to pray and ponder well and long, to hold 
his will absolutely free to the Divine show- 
ing, so that all things may be done in him 
to the glory of God? For even if the ac- 
quaintance has grown insensibly to affection 
before much serious reflection has been given, 
when reason is brought to bear, is there no 
such rule as “ plucking out the right eye,” 

r “cutting off the rigbt hand,’ when the 
will of our Heavenly Father is shown to us 
in conviction brought home to the heart by 
the work of the Holy Ghost in the con 
science ? 

If parents, as a rule, were as anxious in 
endeavoring to provide for the religious 
unity of their children in marriage as they 
are as to the matters of family connection and 
temporal means, they would be making @ 
more solid security for their real happiness. 
But both parents must be agreed. 

Whatever the object which occasions it, 


the first drawing together of two hearts is | 


sympathy. 

Now, what is sympathy? 

1. “‘ Feeling corresponding to that which 
ara feels.” 

“ An agreement of affection or inclina- 
dion, or a conformity of natural tempera- 
ment which makes two persons pleased with | 
each other.” 

Now, the first answer, viz., a “ correspond- 
ing feeling,” may be from any insufficient 
cause, and wholly of a transitory nature ; 
and, therefore, when this feeling of sympa- 
thy is first experienced, 


lyzed, in order to discover what it arises 


from, and whether the object is one that will | 
stand the rough wear and tear of every-day | 


life for a whole lifetime. : 
Should it be personal attraction, bow soon 


may this fade, or be supplanted by the great- | 


er personal attractions of another ! 

If accomplishments, how many influences 
may impair the power, divert the taste, or) 
hinder the exercise ! 

If high birth and family connections, 


it should be ana-| 


“Can two walk together except they be 
agreed ?”’ Impossible! And we have seen 
that to be agreed, it is not only necessary 


that both should possess religion, but that 
ment 


there be an in 
faith. fm 

There never @@™# be happiness without 
unity; there nevé®ean be unity where there 

is a disagreement of the points which they 
consider of great importance to their highest 
interests. There never can be a happy, 
useful social circle where there is any dif- 
ference of opinion as to who are to compose 
it. ‘ Union is strength ;” disunion is weak- 
ness. 

There must be not only a “feeling cor- 
responding to that which another feels,” 
but there must be a real “agreement of 
affections, a conformity of natural temper- 
ament,” and an agreement in religious 
faith. For if the foundation is not a solid 
one, the superstructure must be unsafe. 
| We advise, then, great caution as to the 
cause of the first sympathy in that suscept- 
lible and inexperienced young heart ; for the 
spiritual life is so weak in some that there 
is on the surface little difference between 
such and the gentle-minded moral worldling. 
Spiritual life, too, may be assumed—not al- 
together hypocritically, but with a desire to 
be in sympathy (during the first flood of ar- 
dent feelings) with the affianced. 

The circumstances of family influences 
and personal character must be deeply weigh- 
ed. Many young people who are away 
from home influence form attachments which 
they will not give up, and learn too late the 
consequence. 

Reflect on the whole natural life being 
passed with one who, instead of helping 
your religious faith, is a daily hindrance ; 
| for every experienced Christian will affirm 
that if there is any ruffling of the feelings, 
whether there be any fault or not, the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost is disturbed in 
that soul, and it cannot enjoy that perfect 
peace which it otherwise would. 
| Reflect, too, that if there be not unity, a 
| hardship (if not some injustice,) will be in- 

flieted on the intended object of your choice. 
| We heard the other day of young ladies 
who said that it was a great hindrance to 


ag their religious 





whereby an elevation in the social scale is | their prospects to be restricted to s Vinod. 
sought, how much heart-burning, disap-| minded persons. What prospects! we ask 
pointment, and chagrin must follow when | temporal or eternal? Let them think. We 
these “connections” show offensively how/|can answer by another thing we heard the 
fully they are cognizant of their superior} other day. A lady, who had not been mar- 
“caste!” What a rotten reed to lean upon|ried a year, wished she were dead, for no 
for a lifetime of unity ! other reason than for the sad difference 

If wealth be the means which has forged /in the religious faith of her husband and 
the link, what more insecure ? herself. 

In short, if it be anything of a worldly| Some are fond of saying, ‘‘ Marriages are 
nature, it cannot endure ; it will not wear. | made in heaven.” If any other act is done 
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from a gratification of the feelings, apart | ing I am afraid my note-book, and in- 
from a well-thought-out, reasoned conclusion | quiries of my nei; ghbors, showed that I was 
based on principle, is that considered “from | not a genuine Friend, but I was not the less 
heaven’” We trow not. kindly treated on that account. 
The attendance on W ednesday morning was 
May this consideration of te mporal mar-| much larger than on Sunday evening. In- 
riages work togetber for our good, not only | deed, when I arrived at Devonshire House, 
to the unmarried we have exhorted, but to| half an hour before the meeting began, the 
the married who have not unity in boly| passages and lobby were full of groups of 
things, that they may strive to a more hum. | Friends, all mildly and pleasantly excited. 
ble and patient bearing and forbearing ; | The seniors stood earnestly conversing in 
more and more ‘‘ endeavoring to keep the | | groups here and there, but whether upon 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,’ ’| things mundane or heavenly I know not. 
(Eph iv. 3.) | Among the younger folks were some fine 
We suggest to parents, who have not done | specimens of intelligent-looking and stalwart 
so, to pray that their children may not form | Englishmen, who were a little shyly glane- 
any love attachment for any but those with | ing at the more juvenile sisters; whilst the 
whom they might live in godly union and/ latter, as they chatted and showed photo- 
concord, and agreement in holy things, and| graphs to one another, as timidly peeped 


whom the Lord would that they should} back. All this, however, was put on one 


marry. | side when we had fairly settled down in the 


Dear fellow-Christians, what a prospect| meeting-house. Every face then became 


have we before us! grave, and a reverent stillness pervaded the 
May the writer and all who read these) place. 


lines be married to the Lord, in that exalted| It was broken first by a middle-aged 
sense in which we are the bride waiting for | brother of somewhat rustic appearance, who 
her Bridegroom. May the cry go up from | said that be was in great weakness, and in 
each of our hearts, “Even so come Lord|some degree of fear, and under a sense 
Jesus,” (Rev. xxii. 20.) of the language recorded somewhere in 
Hear what the Lord Jesus Christ saith of} Holy Writ: ‘He that covereth with any 
us: other covering beside the Spirit of the Lord 
“ They that were ready went in with Him | shall be found naked.”” Whatever we do, 
to the marriage, and the door was shut.”| thinking to please God by our works, will 
(Matt. xxv.10.) Be “ready,” therefore, for| not avail. Whatever sort of subterfuges we 
the door will soon be shut. | may flee to as a covering, there is a day ad- 
: . |vaneing when every false covering will be 

C.F. D.  |stripped off. Having said thus much he 
|sat down and put on his felt bat, in a way 
| which was more simple than graceful. A 
AMONG THE FRIENDS. | prayer, full of tender pleading, was then 
— offered by a sister, the congregation stand- 

The Yearly Meeting of the Society of|ing. A rather prim and precise-looking old 
Friends attracts, every May, to the metropo-| gentleman next delivered a brief address. 
lis, from all parts of ‘the kingdom, some of| He felt it was not presumptuous even at that 
the worthiest representatives of Quakerism,|day, to adopt the language of the Apostle 
as it now is. It cannot, indeed, be said that|and say, “My heart’s desire for Israel is 
national or provincial characteristics strongly | that they may be saved.” It is not for us 
appear at the annual gathering of the tribes | to judge one another’s attainments, but it is 
in Bishopsgate street; for their distinctive | for us to exhort one another daily. The dis- 
religious life seems to dominate all other and ars of Christ are set free from the lust of 
lower peculiarities. Still an outsider who) the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
attends, as I did, such a service as was held | life. They are led on from one degree of 
on Wednesday morning at Devonshire| living experience to another, and can say, 
House will see many marked varieties of the| The Lord is my life and my light. He 
Quaker man and woman, and often recog-| trusted they would be found in the spirit of 
nize in them true and important elements of| willingness to communicate, which was a 
English life. The meeting was of a purely|mark of genuine faith. The next speaker 
devotional character, but, being open to the | was a thuughtful-looking man, and of gentle- 
public, I could not refrain, after my experi-| manly appearance. He based his remarks 
enee of a Quaker service on the previous| upon the words, ‘ Going about to establish 
Sunday evening, from again unobtrusively | their own righteousness.”” Those who were 
taking a seat on the side where I saw the| referred to by the inspired writer forgot that 
male portion of the community congregat-| faith without works was dead. They forgot 
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| 
that faith in Christ was a means to an end, | 
so that the things which were not possible | 
under the law are possible to Christian be- 
lievers. The requirements of the gospel are 
not less but more than the requirements of 
the law, but what the law could not effect, the 
living power of the Spirit of Christ can effect. 
All their Christian work depended upon the 
substantial character of the work in their 
own hearts. A brother now rose behind | 
me who evidently belonged to a primitive 
school of Quakers, and whose pursuits were, 
I imagine, more or less bucolic. His testi- 
mony, if I may so term it, was very brief, 
and amounted to this, that if we would have 
our spiritual strength renewed, we must 
come to the living fountain to be refreshed 
by the water which flows therefrom. Mr. 
Backhouse, whom I mentioned in my last 
paper, next addressed the meeting, after ask- 
ing the congregation to engage for a few 
minutes in silent prayer. We are told, he 
said, that John was taken to an exceedingly 
high mountain to be shown the Bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, the New Jerusalem, descend. 
ing from God out of heaven. The Bride 
was the Church universal. Were they all 
in it? Were they seeking to gather 
all unto the New Jerusalem? They were 
placed here first to work out their own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, and then to 
One of 


proclaim the love of God to others. 
the American ministers, whose visit to this 
country has been regarded with so much in- 
terest by Friends, Mr. Barnabas C. Hobbs, 
followed with an exhortation from the 
words, “I beseech you, brethren, that ye be 
reconciled to God.’’ Love to God involved 


love to man. No man could be reconciled 
to God until he was reconciledto man. We 
can never have a perfect life with God until 
we can have a perfect life with man. This | 
idea was worked out in a forcible way, and 
the whole address was listened to with 
something more than the respectftl atten- | 
tion with which the preceding speakers had 
been heard. The next speaker, who was) 
from Ireland, was not one to be forgotten. 
He wore a suit of the most correct grey, and 
of the plainest cut, a kind of deer-stalker hat 
of the same color, but having a most formida- 
ble brim, and a simple white neck-tie, such 
as is to be rarely seen, except in Puritan 
portraits. When he took his bat off we saw | 
that his hair was parted inthe middle, and, 
although probably not more than thirty 
years of age, he spoke with the authority of 
an elder. His voice certainly was loud and 
harsh and disagreeable, and his facial con- 
tortions hardly less unpleasant, but he was| 
evidently in earnest. After reciting a por-'| 
tion of the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
he told us how necessary it was that the 
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Spirit of God—that is, the Spirit of his Son 
—should move upon our bearts as it did over 
the earth, when it was without form and 


'void. He besought his hearers no. to be 


conformed to this world, but transformed by 
the renewing of their minds. An old gen- 
tleman with silvery hair, and a very benign 
look, then asked all to remember that their 
Heavenly Father knew those who desired 
to serve Him, and who were trying, day by 
day, at home and in business, to do His 
will, and who never forgot that they were 
at all times in the presence of the Most High 
God. A dear old lady, whom one would 
have liked to have had for a grandmother, 
next exhorted us to be faithful unto death, 
unto the last day of our earthly pilgrimage, 
that we might at last receive a crown of 
glory, and be admitted to the Father’s house. 
Another lady, with a singularly pleasing 
face, briefly spoke from the words, “ Fear 
not, little flock; it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom,” reciting 
some verses at the close with both grace 
and spirit. A prayer by a third lady 
brought the meeting, which had lasted two 
hours, to a close. This prayer, which had 
in it the inspiration of true spiritual power, 
was offered in tones difficult to describe 
At times it resembled the intoning of an 
Anglican priest, then it became a low chant, 
and again passed into an almost passionate 
wail. All must have been impressed by its 
fervor and inward wrestling with God for a 
blessing. The prayer over, we passed out 
into the lobby and passages once more, and 
the handshaking and talking, and smiling 
and—well, no—not flirtation, but something 
akin to it, began again. But it was all as 
pleasant to see as the service had been help- 
ful to higher thoughts. RAMBLER. 


-. 


THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP. 
Never since the time of our Lord was it 
so easy for a man to begin a Christian life, 
and so hard for a man to continue a Chris- 
tian life, as it is in the presentday. During 


|Christ’s sojourn upon earth it was no light 


matter to become His disciple. It costs us 
little to-day—in fact, it adds to our respec- 
tability. The Cheech does nut hide itself in 
some upper chamber, and every branch of 
it is a centre of intelligence and light. Itis 
therefore a belp rather than a disgrace to be- 
‘ong io the Church of Christ. There is a 


‘danger of men regarding religion as a thing 


to be had at any time, so fully and freely is 
it procla’med to all. We can purchase gold 
and diamonds, but we cannot buy or earn 
salvation, which is ete.nal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Religion is to-day, 
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as it ever has been, a thing of pains and 
cost. There has been improvement in every 
department of the world, byt no change has 
taken place in the matter of the soul. With 
all our advancement in education, science, 
and art, it is not a whit easier to be a disci- 
ple of the Lord Jesus Christ than it ever 
was. Religion never had such a sphere and 
capacity as it has to-day ; hence to be a ser- 
vant of God means more than it formerly 
did. Personal consecration to God means 
more than during any other period of the 
world’s history. If religion is worth any- 
thing at all, it is worth everything. God’s 
service is one of joy, liberty and peace. 
God does not debar us from any one of His| 
gifts when we become His servants. Reli- 
gion does not debar a man from wealth and | 
luxuries. Chalmers said that he believed it 
impossible for a man to be absorbed in com- 
merce without it belittling bis soul. I do 
not believe this, and it is possible for a man | 
to hallow his calling if it be a lawful one, 

and to return home each night without a | 
stain of defilement upon his soul. A man} 
may make his calling a pulpit, and his life a} 
sermon. If religion carries all this force, | 
and power, and capacity, how much it means 
for a man to say, ‘‘ Then I will consecrate | 
my whole life to God!” Our Lord says} 
that each individual must count the cost on 
both sides. Men may grow discouraged, | 
feeling that it is a bard thing to become a 
disciple of Christ. Have we then counted 
the cost on the other side? Have we 
counted how much harder it is for a man not 
to be a Christian? Religion does not lessen 
a man’s pleasure; it will heighten it. Con- 
secration does not mean that we must give 
up all we have. A man is not asked to give 
up his society, but to be a Christian man in 
that society. A man need not give up his 
associations, but should hallow them by his 
Christian life. Every man should abide by 
his calling. God has given us our work to 
do, and He merely as sks us to be Christian 
men where He bas placed us. It may be a 
hard thing, this service of Christ to-day— 
harder, perhaps, than it was during the days 
of persecution. But the service of sin is 
harder than the service of Christ. The 
question is not whether a man shall be in 
any service, but in which service shall we 
be. We must either be the servant of God 
or the servant of Satan. It is not a ques- 
tion whether a man shall carry a cross 
get rid of a cross, for every man must carry 
across. The question for each of us is: 
Which cross shall it be—the of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or the heavier cross 
Satan puts upon his servants? It is not a 
question of escape, but a question of count-| 
ing the cost. If it is a hard thing to serve 
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God, it will be a harder thing not to serve 
Him. Any man who puts his hands by 
faith in the hand of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
will find that there is no temptation in this 
great London of ours over which he shall 
not be more than conqueror. If we put our 
hand of faith in His almighty hand we 
shall find duty easier, life sweeter, and the 
thoughts of death less and less terrible.— 
Fleming. 


— 


From the (London) Christian. 


CHRISTIAN WORK ON FETE DAY IN 
PARIS. 


A blind preacher once delivered a lecture 
|in America, entitled, ‘‘ What a blind man 
saw in Paris.” This curious title attracted 
large audiences; but, of course, he could 
only tell them of what he had heard, and 
perhaps of what he had felt, whilst visiting 
the French capital. Many blind men might 
| likewise have got much information of what 
was going on here on the 30th ult. They 
would have perceived from the uncommon 
hilarious shoutings of “ Viva République,” 
and from the smell of powder and sg 


| that that day was the “ Fete Nationale,” 


day for every Frenchman to be merry to a 
uttermost, because the bust which is the 


symbol of the French Republic was placed 


in the Exhibition with its face towards the 
Trocadéro Palace. And truly it was a 
memorable event ‘in the history of France ; 
and English people rejoiced also, and would 
have done more so had not the thought of 
the desecration of the Lord’s day thrown a 
shade of gloom on the Feéte. 

sut there was a more cheering sight, 
which I am sure the blind preacher of the 
gospel would have vividly seen in the mirror 
of his soul, had he been here. At and near 
the Kiosque which faces the entrance of the 
Trocadéro Palace there stood several ladies 
and gentlemen, who distributed tracts of the 


| purest literature—in fact, gospel treatises— 


amongst the gay passengers. They gave 
away, without money and without price, 
about 40,000 of them. As one that bas 
seen a little of the world, and of Christian 
work in it, I must avow that I Lad never 
seen such a beautiful and higkly impressive 
sight before. The higher classes, 
ly dressed as befitted the occasion, 
men in their blouses—Gauls, 
Moors, Scandinavians, Jews, 
Hamites, and Japbethites—all extended 
their hands to receive tracts. One could 
see in this spectacle some resemblance to 
the motley crowds that were assembled in 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. 

If anyone had thought that all these peo- 
| ple were instigated by the priests to deprive 


grorgeous- 
working- 
Teutons, 
Shemites, 
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the Protestants of their tracts, in order to 
destroy them, he would have soon found out 
his error ; for they were seen reading them 
and putting them in their pockets. 
French have cleverly devised a plan where- 
by the Exhibition should be remembered by 
visitors, even if they are not endowed with 
strong memories. A picture of the Trocade- 
ro entrance to the Exhibition was impressed 


on a piece of glass, and this put into a pencil | 


or tube which forms a lady’s needle case; 
and this is sold for a trifle to visitors. But 
the Monthly Tract Society is more practical. 
They give to men, women and children, a 
souvenir which may, by God’s blessing, 
impress the infinitely holy and loving 
likeness of Christ upon the soul, and be re- 
membered by it when the body is faint and 
it draws nigh to eternity. In a country 
like France, where the Lord’s day is dese- 
crated by the priests and laity alike, and 
where the former do not preach and the lat- 
ter do not hear the gospel, it must be 
acknowledged by every friend of the French 
nation that tracts are some of the best mes- 
sengers of the gospel to them. To all ap- 
pearances they seem to be an habitually 
reading nation, and, like the Greeks of old, 
they want to know anything which appears 
new. ‘This accounts for their greater readi- 
ness than the Spaniards to read Protestant 
works. Tnough a minister of the gospel, 
and having my stated duties, I could not 
help joining the number of the tract dis- 
tributors on the day above mentioned, and 


for three hours I was giving away as fast as | 


my hands could select tracts that were suita- 
ble to different classes of people. One par- 
ticular tract, which contained the parable of 
the prodigal son printed on a large sheet 


with an illustration, was in great demand. | 


It was actually torn out of my hands by 
well-dressed people before I had time to dis- 
criminate as to whom I should give it and 
to whom not. An English gentlemaa, who 
observed our work for some time, came into 
the Kiosque and contributed £5 to the 
Society. 

Thus was the seed sown in Paris on the 
day which will form an epoch in French his- 
tory. May the Holy Spirit water it and 
give the increase, that in the great harvest- 
day there may be found amongst the French 


people many sheaves which shall redound to | 
It behooves all sincere Christ- | 


His glory. 

ians to pray earnestly that from the day of 

the Féte Nationale, which was so imposing- 

ly celebrated in Paris, the Lord may write 

and count his people, that this and that man 

was born anew there. A. BERNSTEIN. 
Paris 


Mr. Alexander also writes us concerning 
the féle day and the Crystal Palace Bibte- 


The | 
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| Stand at the Paris Exhibition: The free dis- 
tribution of portions of Holy Scriptures has 
greater scope than ever. Last Sunday was 
an. extraordinarily busy day. For several 
days previously the various lines radiating 
from Paris to every part of France were 
blocked with country folk desirous of wit- 
nessing what had been promised as a most 
| brilliant féte. Happily, we were not left 
alpne, for the Lord raised up about twenty 
Christian workers, chiefly belonging to the 
Paris Young Men’s Christian Association, 
who, stationed at the various entrances 
round the Exhibition, freely distributed 
books and tracts among the country people : 
28,000 separate gospels and 6,000 floral 
Scripture leaflets were given away at the 
Kiosque and inside the Exhibition. With 
all my experience at the various Exhibitions, 
I never saw such a mass of people anxious 
to receive the gospel. The rush round our 
windows was occasionally tremendous. It 
was un impressive and interesting sight to 
Witness the eagerness of these country peo- 
ple to obtain a copy of the gospels, and one 
could see them sitting about everywhere 
reading them. I believe that this and next 
month we shall have more applicants than 
in either June or May, and I look forward 
to help from God to enable us to give to all, 
and deny no one the word by which we 
with them must all be judged at the last 
day. J. ALEXANDER. 

Kiosque Biblique, Place de Trocadero, 
Paris. 


oe 


For Friends’ Review, 
AN INDIAN’S TESTIMONY. 

Stanley Pumphrey bas forwarded to us 
the following striking testimony of a con- 
verted Indian : 

‘‘T have been a heathen, and know how 
heathen think. Once a teacher came and 
explained to us that there was a God. We 
answered, ‘Dost thou think us so ignorant 
as not to know that?’ Another began to 
teach us, ‘ You must not steal, or lie, or get 
drunk.’ We answered, ‘ Dost thou think we 
do not know that?’ At length Brother 
/Rauch came and spoke: ‘I come to you in 
the name of the Lord of heaven and earth. 
| He sends to let you know that He will make 
you happy, and deliver you from the misery 
in which you lie. Tothis end He became a 
man, gave His li‘ea ransom for man, and 
shed His blood for us.’ I could not forget 
his words. Even while I was asleep I 
dreamt of that blood which Christ shed for 
us. I interpreted the words to the other In- 
dians. ‘Then through the grace of God an 
awakening took place amongst us. There- 
\fore, brethren, preach Christ our Saviour 
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{ 
and His sufferings and death, if you would| full statistics of murder, year by year, in 
have your words to gain an entrance among| Belgium for twenty years (the last execu- 


the heathen.” 


-. 


BELGIAN LIFE PRISONERS, 


The adoption of the separate system (sepa 
ration from evil companions, but not 
lute solitude) has been attended by a marked 
diminution of crime in Belgium, while 
has caused a large saving of. money, 
abling sentences to be greatly shortened 
with “safety—a few years of separate im- 
prisonment being alike more punitory and 
more reformatory than long periods of gang 
association. The system has also prevented 
outbreaks or riots. 

Belgium has twice tried the discontinu 
ance of capital punishment, and on each oc- 
casion with success. For a considerable 
period before the year 1830, executions had 
been decreasing, till there were only thirty- 
four in the five years ending 1829. In the 
next five vears —1830-34 inclusive—capital 
punishment was wholly suspended. Maur- 
ders sunk to four per annum. Yet, through 
the fear of some persons, executions were re- 
sumed in 1835. But in the next five years 
murders increased to thirty-one, or more 
than 50 per cent. In 1863, Belgium a sec- 
vapital punishment, 
which has not been since inflicted. 
substituted punishment for murder of im- 
prisonment for life is effectually carried out 
in Belgium, and with success as to the secure 
imprisonment of the convicts, their mainten- 
ance in health of body and mind, their good 


ond time relinquished 


discipline, as orderly prisoners, and their in-| “ 


struction in industry and in morals and re- 
ligious truth. 
The Belgian Minister of Prisons (M. Berden) 


it) 
by en-| 
|average of twenty years.shows a decided 


'gium., 


abso- | 


The| 


has forwarded to the [ English] Howard As-| 


sociation (1877) a series of interesting statis- 
tics 
prepared in response to an application by that 
Association. From these returns it appears 


that there are now in Belgium 127 men and 


(respecting the life prisoners) specially | 


nine women under sentence of imprisonment 


for life for murder. Of these there have 
been already undergone the following terms: 
One prisoner bas been in prison for 32 years; 
three for 31 years; one for 30 years; 
for 29 years; one for 28 years 
to 27 years; eleven for 20) to § 
twenty- eight for 15 to 19 


24 years ; and 
years. Of the 


two | 
seven for 25 | 


total number, 101 are reported to be in good | 


health (bonne santé), fourteen in an infirm 


or diseased condition (santé mauvaise ou in- | 
Jirme), and seventeen in tolerable or delicate 


health (santé passable ou delicate). This 

result shows that the health of the prisoners, 

under such conditions, is well looked after. 
M. Berden has also courteously furnished 


|we are fated to carry 


tion being in 1863). These official returns 
state that in the ten years (1854-63) there 
were 921 murders and homicides in Bel- 
In the next ten years (without an 
execution) there were only 703 murders and 
homicides. The annual average in the first 
decade was 92, aud in the last decade only 
70. In some years there have been more, 
in other years fewer, murders; but the 


advantage in abolition. 

Hence Belgium, like Holland, affords a 
very satisfactory reply to the question— 
‘“‘ Does the abolition of capital punishment 
tend to promote the security of human life ?” 
It should be remembered that Belgium 
the most thickly populated country of Eu- 
rope, in proportion to its area 


is 


READINESS TO DO GOUD. 
let 


As we have therefore opportunity, us do 


good unto all men.—Gal. vi. 10. 

Let us always be ready diligently to seize 
the opportunities that God offers us. They 
will not be wanting ; and we shall find be- 
fore us a life interwoven with good works 
prepared and ready, in which we shall only 
have to walk, and which will be so well and 
easily linked together that our life will 
wholly be made up of good works and obe- 
dience, and consequently, as has just been 
said, of peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
For ‘this we must have our eyes constantly 
opened and turned towards God, saying, 
Lord, here I am; what wilt Thou have 
me todo?” And when we have done one 
thing, “ Lord what will Thou have me to do 
now?” And so on, without a single interval 
not filled up with the obedience due to God ; 
and God will in this way furnish us with 
the means of doing an incalculable amount 
of good. No one can estimate the good that 
might enter into the life of a single man 
regulated by such a disposition,— witness 
the Man Jesus Christ. Even in the things 
of this world, the men that have done the 


| most are those that bave lived on this prin- 


ciple of seizing opportunities.— Adolphe 


Monod. 

oo : 
APPAREL.—Why should we 
if we were the bereaved 

Why should we think it 
needful to advertise to every one, by the 
dense darkness of our whole apparel, that 
we have been overthrown—that there is no 
consolation for us, and that the grief is so 
beyond the comfort of faith and piety that 

it about the world, 
? Why should there 


MouRNING 
walk in black, 
sons of midnight? 


as 


missionaries of misery 
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be this whole heathenism of grief? Has not 
Christ died? Has He not destroyed death 
in His dying? Has He not made the tomb 
luminous by passing through it? Does He 
not live in heaven? Are not our children 
enthroned? Are not our parents glorified ? 
Are not our companions illustrious above 
everything that the earth knows of glory? 
Why are we setting ourselves up as monu- 


ments of misery when there have been such | 


illustrations of grace and power? While, 
then, the death of those that are dear to us 
may inspire a salutary grief, it ought not to 
convey to the world the false notion that 
sorrow, by reason of the death of our| 
friends, is stronger than the consolation of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.—H. W. Beecher. 


_ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, siete MO. 3, 1878. 


CONDESCENSION. 

Ii was said truly by one of the con- 
tributors to our last number, that the visit 
of a delegation from London Yearly Meeting, 
with the purpose of promoting the restora- 
tion of unity in Western Yearly Meeting, i 
an event worthy of the prayerful interest 
and thoughtfulness of Friends throughout 
this country. Whether or not the labor of 
the delegation be successful in altogether 
restoring the breach made in outward asso- 
ciation, it but 
will attend such 
ternal and Christian effort 


cannot be 


that 


an 


marked 
eminently fra- 
, if it be sustained 
by thesympathy and prayers of those amongst 
whom they come. 


a 
blessing 


Accounts of the separation in Western Y. 
M. have been remarked upon, as showing 
that it was attended by less violence of feel- 
ing and action or utterance, than has been 
usual with such movements in past times. 
Even this is a 
tion 


sign of an 


condescension 


increasing valua- 
amongst those who 
Where are the limits 


of 
have been brethren. 
to this condescension ? 
Forgiveness, until seventy times seven 
offences have been committed and repented 
of, was enjoined amongst brethren by our 


Saviour. ‘“ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” 


was the precept of the apostle. 


Charity 
beareth all things; 


there is no limit to its 


endurance. Only the commandment of the 


is 
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Lord, or the clear necessity of His truth and 
His cause, can rightly make us pause, in 
igiving up to each other all things for the 
sake of unity. 

When unity is apprehended as an end to 
be sought, an object to be maintained, wor- 
thy of the sacrifice of much ease, preference 
and enjoyment, it becomes often a serious 
question, are those things upon which we 
| differ essential, or are they such as may be, 
for peace’ sake, given up? ‘Conscience, I 
say, not thine own, but of the other,’’* was a 
|part of Paul’s language, indicating a regard 
| to be due to the scruples of our fellow mem- 
bers in the church. Would that this ques- 





| 


~ |tion might be lovingly pressed at the pres- 


\ent time upon the hearts of Friends of every 


~ {shade of preference and prepossession, at 


home and abroad! ‘‘ Jn essentials, unity.” 
_ Let us be most careful not to confound with 
\these, such things as, being non-essential, 
however interesting to us, should be left on 
the field of liberty. Especially also may em- 
phasis be laid upon the expression (in the arti- 
cle above referred to) that ‘a greater unity 
will come from a fuller view of Christ.’’ The 
nearer we are to Him, the nearer we 
ever be to each other. 


must 


— 


No stronger or more timely 
for a long time been issued 
Friends the “Appeal to 
War,” sent forth 
London Yearly Meeting. 


document has 
the 
our 
this 


by Sor iety ot 


Fell 


than low- 


Christians on year by 

Among its most clearly cut expressions are 
those in regard to the specific difference be- 
tween a civil and a military force. “We de- 
precate,” it is said, “the introduction of the 
military element into the police of 
which it forms no necessary part. The citizens 
themselves, 


system, 


leagued together 


in a peaceable 
civil compact, 


are the legitimate upholders of 
the good order of society 


- and if there were no 
standing 


satisfactory permanent ar- 
rangements would certainly be adopted for this 
end.” 


army, 


Ample evidence is upon record, and much 
more exists in the knowledge of many 


, which 
has not become 


historical, showing that this 
idea is not sentimental or theoretical only, 


but 
practical. 


Use of the sword, bayonet, or rifle 
incites the return of mortal violence, blow for 


blow, bullet for bullet. late 


Experience as as 


* i Cor. x. 29. 
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that of the riots of last summer has proved the 
immense superiority for safety to the community 
of the prompt, courageous, and skilful use of 
an unarmed police force (that is, at least with- | 
out the use of mortal weapons,) over soldiery, 
in the suppression of disturbances. 

William Penn’s administration of the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania contained provision | 
for the protection of society against evil doers, 
not wanting in efficiency, although with him 
“the sword of the magistrate” was rather a 
typical than a descriptive expression. It is 
surely time that all Christians should ap- 
prove and sustain, as the only allowable ground 
for the employment of force by human author- 


ity, the upholding of law and order, and the} 


“ 


preservation of life and property, being “ di- 
rected solely towards evil doers, and including 
in its aims their reclamation and benefit.” 


7 


We have received from 8. Harris & Co.,London, 
an elegant little volume of Hymns and Verses, 
collected by Sarah Backhouse, as announced 
in the prefs ace, “ most of them from the Ameri- 

can Friends Review ; the rest from our own pe- 
riodie als.” By the latter we suppose to be 
meant the (L-ndon) Friend, and British Friend, 
and Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. Sarah Back- 
house felt these poems to be asource of help and 


comfort during a long period of weakness, and | 
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GASKILL.—In Woonsocket, R. I., (at her resi- 
dence,) Sixth month sth, 1878, aged 58 years, Anna S. 


| Gaskill, wife of Albert Gaskill, and daughter of James 


and Catherine Comstock, deceased; a member of 
Smithfield Monthly Meeting. The Christian life and 
many virtues of this dear Friend greatly endeared her 
to her family and friends, who have the consoling evi- 
dence that she is at rest with the redeemed, and that 
this Scripture is applicable to her, “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” 


MARSHALL.—Fifth month 18th, 1878, at Salem, 


| lowa, Elizabeth L., wife of William Marshall, and 
| daughter of Henry and Rachel Lewelling, (the former 


deceased,) in the 4oth year of her age; a member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting. In the unexpected 
removal of this dear Friend, a faithful wife, tender 
mother, and useful member of the church, we are com- 
forted by the evidence she was permitted through Di- 
vine grace to give us during her sickness, that her 
spirit was prepared by faith in Jesus’ blood for that 
fulness of joy promised true believers in that 
« Land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BruMaNa AIN SaLaaM 


To Ext Jones. 

My Very Dear Friend :—I am in posses- 
sion of thy two last letters. In the first 
thou hast told me of a box of books 


. Sixth mo, 12th, 1878 





it was her intention (now fulfilled, since her 
death, by her sister, E. Backhouse,) to have 
them published, in the hope that they might 
prove helpful and consoling to others. The se- 
lections seem to have been made chiefly on ac- 
count of the feeling and sentiment of the piec es, 
rather than their poetic qualities 
them possess the latter also in a high degree. 
We meet with several names, among the au- 
thors of them, - F —, gely extended re = ition ; 
as Dean Alford . Whittier, and T. Monod. | 
Others will be aces familiar & our 
readers; as A. B. T., C. E. P., J. B., Iowa, 
H., Waynesville, Ohio, and the author 

lines, ‘On the Death of J. M. Whitall.” 


; yet many of} 


‘ 


R. H. 
of the 


DIED. 


MATLACK.—In Philadelphia, on the 12th ult. 
Sallie Matlack, daughter of Josep h B. and Sarah R. 
Matlack, aged 35 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern 
District. For years she bore severe suffering with re- 
markable patience and resignation to the Divine will. 
Her relatives and friends have the consoling belief 
that she was, through infinite mercy, prepared to enter 
into that rest which remaineth for the people of God, 
as evidenced by her sweet exclamation when near her 
close, “I am ready to go.” 

HACKN ge Friendsville, Tenn., 
month 7th, 1878, Rachel Hackney, relict of Jobn 
Hackney, in the 82d year of her age. 
JONES.—Near Friendsville, Tenn., 
h, 1878, Gertrude Jones, relict of Eli Jones, in the 
56th year of her age ; both of the above were members 
of Friendsville Monthly Meeting. 


15 


own | 


Fifth | 


Fifth month | 


kindly presented by H. W. R., Phila- 
delphia. The books have since arrived, ard 
I found them exceedingly useful as class- 
books in our Training Home, well as 
a books in other circles. I will write 
» H. W. R., and thank ber for her nice 
oleae 

All thou had to tell me in thy 
very cheering and interesting. 

Friends’ Mission on Mount 
pleases the people generally; the 
cle which stands in their way, 
sion of the ordinances 
| I gave all the teachers, 
| silk-worms, are now 
again in operation. 

Our Training Home is going on well; the 
pupils are nicely selected, and promise a 
’| good deal. I am glad that Ibrabim Tasso 
|is soon coming up to help, for Dr. Beshara 
has really too much to do. 

The Dispensary is an indispensable and 
important branch of our Mission; so many 
people from near and far, as well as from all 
sects of the Christian Church, come. Priests 
and monks are coming to us for medical 
|help. We have now a very nice pharmacy, 
with sufficient medicines, but we need sur- 
gical instruments, which we bave not, for 
operations. Wilt thou be so kind as to try 
to get some Friends in Ameriea interested 
in this important part of our Mission? Ask 
them to send us some of the most necessary 


as 


last, was 


| 


Lebanon 
only obsta- 
\ the omis- 
The holidays which 
on account of the 
over, and the schouls 


is 
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instruments for surgical operations. Den- 
tal instruments we have. 

Another point which I wish to put before 
Friends, is the improvement of the land be- 
longing to the Society. Much has been 


done since it has been under our control, but 


still there is much work to be done in the| 


way of agriculwure ; terraces must be built ; 
channels for water must be made, and the 
whole protected by a stone wall around the 
property. I cannot do this without an espe- 
cial fund for that purpose. I desire with 
thee that the spot in the Bible Land which 
belongs to the Society of Friends shall be 
come an example—a model for agriculturists 
in this country. What we invest for the 
improvement of this charming spot of land, 
will bring forth its rich interest for those 
who help at home as well as for those who 
are working in the mission field. 

The fruit trees stand very beautifully, 
likewise the vines and fig trees. All are 
still small, but there is a rich promise in the 
future. 

Our Mission bas several 
Simple village schools. 2d. A higher board- 
ing institution, called a Training Home. 
3d. An Industry School. 4th. A Medical 
Branch. 5th. Cultivation, or Agriculture. 
6th. Evangelistic work among the people. 

We are all quite well, though there is 
much sickness among the people, especially 
fevers and small-pox. 

My brother-in-law, Charles Saalmiiller, 
came lately to help me by superintending 
the cultivation, the Industry School, and all 
outward concerns in and out of doors. 

I have thankfully received £92 4s. from our 
Treasurer, George Howland, Jr., toward the 
current expenses of the Mission. 

I have nearly completed a consignment of 
olive and cedar woodwork, which I intend 
to send off soon to New York. 

Sister Amelia Richton, the able Directress 
of the German Deaconess’ School, ditd the 
14th of last Fifth month ; the event has pro- 
duced much sorrow in Beiriit 

Please salute all our friends heartily and 
cordially for us. " 

Thy affectionate fellow- worker for Jesus, 

TH. WALDMEIER. 


branches: Ist. 


For Friends’ Review. 
REFINING. 

Those worthies in the church who have 
been proved by their life-work to be greatly 
used and honored of the Lord in His service 
almost all-tell of a work of refining carried 
on in their early Christian life, to which 
they attribute their fitting for their after ser 
vice. Of the time after his conversion, Ste- 
phen Grellet thus writes of his experience in 
this: 


jat the 
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“And now, whilst relating the Lord’s 
gracious dealings, I feel my spirit contrited 
remembrance of them. He indeed 
led me about and instructed me, and brought 
me so under His discipline, that in those 
days He was felt to be the life of my soul 
and the spring of my thoughts. The watch 
over the heart was so maintained, that if a 
single thought presented, foreign to heaven- 
ly things, or sueh as concerned not the sal- 
vation of my soul, I was greatly troubled ; 
so that in the evening, when, as was my 
practice, before I made a record of the man- 
ner in which the day had been spent, I came, 
silently and solemnly in the Lor.i’s presence, 
to inspect my heart—bow it had been with 
me during the day, if I found it had been 
turned, even for a short time, unprofitably 
from God, its centre, I could not retire to 
rest until I received a sense of Divine mercy 
and forgiveness. My inquiry was not so 
much whether I had retired from the world 
to wait upon God, as whether I had retired 
from God's presence to harbor worldly 
thoughts.” 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


An eclipse of the sun will occur on Mon- 
day, July 29th, next, which will be visible 
from every part of North America, weather 
permitting. It will be total along a narrow 
belt of. country extending from Behring’s 
Straits to the Gulf of Mexico, and partial 
outside that zone. The total eclipse will 
begin just north of the Yablenoi Mountains, 
in the province of Irkoutsk, Siberia, in west 
longitude 1654 deg. from Washington, and 
north latitude 54} deg. From that point 
the central line runs a little north of east- 
ward to the eastern shore of the continent, 
passes almost due east through Bebring’s 
Straits, in latitude 66 deg. 40 min., then 
through Alaska, leaves Sitka Island a few 
miles in the southwest, turns southeastward 
through the British possessions and crosses 
the northern boundary line of the United 
States in longitude 38 deg. west from Wash- 
ington. It will pass north of Salt Lake 
City and a little south of Denver into the 
Gulf of Mexico, between Galveston and 
New Orleans. Its course will then be 
nearly eastward across the Island of Cuba 
and Southern Santo Domingo and ends a 
little beyond Porto Rico, in north latitude 
174 deg., and longitude 7} deg. east from 
Washington. 

The duration of the total phase in places 
within the path of the moon’s shadow de- 
creases from 3 minutes 9 seconds at 4.50 
P. M. to 2 minutes 51} seconds at 5.22 P.M., 
and to 2 minutes 0 seconds at 5.57 P. M., 
Washington time. 
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The eclipse will be visible to all points in 
North America that are outside the zone 
above referred to, but only as a “ partial ” 
eclipse, that is, a portion of the sun will be 
obscured by the moon. The magnitude of 
the eclipse will evidently decrease with an 
increase of the distance of the observer from | 


the path of the shadow. About three- | 


fourths of the sun’s disk will be obscured at 
points situated 900 miles to the north (by | 


east) of the centre of the shadow. The sun! T 


will, therefore, be about three-quarters 
eclipsed to all the Nurthwestern States. 


The great majority of our readers will be 
outside the zone of totality; they will only 
see the partial eclipse. They will not be 
able to view the magnificent corona—un- 
doubtedly the original of the halo of glory 
which the painters have depicted as sur- 
rounding the heads of the saints—because 
the glories of that vision are not possible so 


is unvbscured by the moon. But those to 
whom this spectacle is denied may view the 
eclipse with pleasure and profit. A piece of 
smoked or colored glass will be found a 
valuable adjunct. , : , 

Scientific observations will be made at 
different points in the zone of totality, 
chiefly in Wyoming, Colorado and Texas, 
the choice of locations being largely deter 
mined by reference to relative accessibility 
by rail. It is desirable that the observers 
be well scattered, as well for the avoidance 
of total failure, in case of bad weather at any 
particular point selected, as for the obtaining 
of a knowledge of the variation in time and 
phenomenal display due to difference in the 
position of the observer. But the points 
chosen will chiefly be about where the cen- 
tral line crosses the Pacific Railroad and the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. Other 
points in the West can only be reached by 
wagon, and in the eastern part of the course 
(near the Gulf) the sun will be so low at the 
time of totality as to be unsteady on account 
of atmospheric conditions, so that only 
contacts could be taken, successful photo- 
graphy being very improbable. The obser 
vers will, therefore, cluster chiefly around 
the two first-named points, and the second 
(Denver) will be the one selected by the 
greater number, because it is nearest to the 
States” and to Europe, from which quar- 
ter of the globe sume parties will come to 
view the eclipse. 

Some observers will chiefly devote their 
energies to determine the times when tbe 
contacts occur, with the view of obtaining 
@ more accurate knowledge of the moon’s 
motion. Others will study the shape and 
extent of the corona and protuberances. 
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Others wiil endeavor to dissect out the char- 
acter of the corona by the use of the spec. 
troscope, polariscope and tasimeter; and 
still others will spend the precious moments 
of totality in the search for intra-Mercurial 
planets. 

The study of the solar eclipses which have 
occurred during the past ten years has 
‘thrown a great deal of light on the corona; 
though that is itself a blaze of sunlight. 
Ihere is now no doubt that it is a solar 
atmosphere, which surrounds the orb of 
day in much the same manner that our 
atmosphere envelopes the earth. It seems 


| probable that the inner portion (that nearest 


the sun’s centre) is sufficiently hot to be 
self-luminous, while the more exterior part 
shines only by reflected sunlight, and that 
these two states merge into one another by 
to us imperceptible gradations. But on this 
supposition the corona should be a spherical 


,or spheroidal shell, whereas its observed 
long as even a thread of genuine sun surface | 


shape is provokingly irregular, and, more 
perplexing Still, its shape and extent are 
searcely the same to any two observers. 
On the photographic plate it ‘“ burns” 


‘its ‘image as a comparatively thin and 


somewhat irregular ring. To the observer 
with the naked eye or through a telescope 
of low magnifying power it is a striated 
mass that extends outward something like 
half or two-thirds the apparent diameter of 
the moon, and shoots out rays of aurora- 
like brilliancy to a much greater distance 
from the boundary of the black circle which 
murks the place of the moon in the heavens 
during the period of totality. Astronomers 
seem generally to have concluded that the 
last named part of the phenomenon is chiefly 
telluric—a result of seeing the sun’s atmos- 
phere through our own. The comparison of 
drawings made at the different places may 
enable us to divest this branch of the sub- 
ject of some of the mystery that now attends 
it, and the employment of the polariscope 
may enable us to know, more certatnly than 
even the photograph can tell, about bow far 
from the sun’s normal surface the corona is 
self-luminous. 

The important discovery by Prof. Draper, 
of New York, that the lines of oxygen are 
present in the solar spectrum, has been 
made since the last eclipse of the sun that 
could be studied for this purpose. ‘Reason- 
ing from analogy, we may infer that oxygen 
is abundant in the corona; and, if its exist- 
ence be, as claimed, revealed by the presence 
of bright lines in the spectrum, we may 
infer that it is not present in a more con- 
densed form beneath, as the dark line is un- 


derstood to be the result of superposition of a 


gas upon a solid or liquid of the same ma- 
terial. The balance of probability now 
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seems to be in favor of a solar atsscaphere| 
which contains vast quantities of oxygen as 
well as hydrogen; but more proof is higbly 
desirable. Will Professor Draper be able 
to recognize the existence of the oxygen 
lines in the corona from his position near 
Rawlins, in Wyoming Territory, on the 
29th instant? and will these lines be found | 
extending from the base to a distance of five 
or six times the solar diameter, the apparent | | 
limit of the corona? This is really a very 
important point, as it may prove to be much 
the most important point in solar physics 
that bas been settled since the invention of 
the spectroscope. The answer to this ques- | 
tion may involve a radical change in the| 
present accepted theories about the proxi-| 
mate cause of solar light and heat. It has} 
hitherto been held that the phenomenon of 
combustion is unknown on the sun, bis ther-| 
mal energy being kept "P by the operation | 
of other causes ; 

We may here state “the conclusion an 
nounced by Lockyer, that the «continuous 
spectrum giving region of the corona ex- 
tends to a distance of at least three degrees 
from the sun’s limb. Here is room enough 
for research, by a whole army of observers; 
but think for a moment of the vastly en- 
larged view this gives us of the sun! The 
text books give his diameter as about 860,- 
000 miles; but according to this the sun and 
bis atmosphere form a globe of some 11,000,- 
000 miles in diameter, the outermost part of 
which is dense enough to be appreciable at 
a distance of more than 90,000,000 of miles 
under favorable conditions. 

The following list of the total eclipses of 
the sun that will occur during the remainder 
of the current century, with the place where 
total, and duration of totality, 
by a contemporary : 

1882—May 17th, Arabia, 2 mio. 

1883—May 6th, Marquesas Islands, 
min. 15 see : 

1885—Sept. 9th, 

1886— August 
min. 21 sec. 

1887—August 19th, Russia, 3 min. 40 
Bec. 

1889— Dec. 22d, Angola, Western Africa, | 
3 min. 34 see. 

1893—April 16th, Brazil, 4 min. 
—Chicago Tribune, July 20th. 


| 
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2 min. 
Africa, 


New Zealand, 


29th, Western 6 


44 sec. 


oe 


\G THE 
WASHINGTON, July 29. 
Reports to the Signal Office of the weather 

in localities where the best observations were 

to be taken of the eclipse, seem to indicate that 
the view of it must have been successful at 
many points. 


OBSERVIN ECLIPSE. 


is furnished |" 


| sun’s 


The observation was taken at ¢ 
435 P. M., Washington time. 


THE VIEW 


ull points at 


BY THE ASTRONOMICAL 


COLORADO, 


Denver, Col., July 29.—The sky was entirely 
clear until 1 o'clock this afternoon, when a few 
masses of cumulus clouds showed themselves 
over the mountains toward the north and north- 
westward. With this exception the sky was 
perfect, and the atmospheric conditions of a 
most favorable character for successful observ- 
ation of the eclipse. The housetops were 


PARTIES IN 


| thronged with people, and the higher build- 


ings were especially in demand, as from them 
the dark shadow of totality could be seen as it 
swept onward over the plain. The first contact 
occurred at 2.20 o'clock, Denver time, and ten 
minutes later the presence of the moon at the 
edge of the sun’s disc was plainly perceptible 
with the aid of smoked glass. By 3 o’clock the 
sunlight had moderated in a marked degree, 
being of a pale yellow color. Later on, a lurid 
glare overspread the earth, the heat of the sun 
was no longer oppressive, a light similar to twi- 
light was visible in the horizon, and the light 
flocks of clouds began slowly to dissolve, owing 
to the change of temperature. As the period 
of totality approached, the sight from elevated 
positions was grand. An extremely dark shad- 
| ow fell on Long’s Peak, seventy-five miles dis- 
| tant, and sweeping rapidly south-eastward, 
| covered the plain like a gray pall, while to the 
north-eastward clouds could be seen bathed in 
sunlight, presenting a beautiful sunset. 

During the period of obscuration the moon 


appeared like a huge black ball, surrounded by 


a beautiful circle of light, and when the sun- 
light again burst forth, the cocks crowed a 
though morn had dawned. Astronomical par- 
ties, as far as heard from, failed to discover the 
planet Vulean, although able to discern stars 
of the sixth magnitude. Professor Young re- 
ports that he discovered no ultra red or ultra 
violet lines, but that at the moment of totality, 
Fraunhofer lines were beautifully reve.sed. 
This was the most important result of his ob- 
servation, and confirms observations made in 
Siam. Both the H. lines were reversed. Very 
bright lines were seen near line B., which con- 
firms Professor Pogson’s observations. He also 
saw bright line F. and 1,474. Edison’s tasime- 
ter failed to work satisfactorily, and he used a 
thermo-pile, which caused an unsteady motion 
in the galvanometer. 

Professor Colbert reports that his observa- 
tion* tend to show that the moon’s path in the 
heavens lay a little further to the southward 
than indicated by the lunar tables, or else that 
the estimate of the 


moon’s diameter is too 
large; perhaps both. 


The measures made by 
Mr. Easterday indicated that the corona ex- 
tended out on an average about twenty- six 
minutes of an are, corresponding to a distance 
of fully seven hundred thousand miles all 
around the sun. It was strongly striated, and 
in the direction of the ecliptic ‘the rays were 


nearly straignt, while above and below trut line 


they were spiral in their character, and some of 
the lines at the base formed an : angle of not less 
than thirty degrees with a prolongation of the 


rays. The chromosphe re was distinctly 
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a , | 

seen by Professor Hough, indicating a thickness | such as Augustine and Luther, let us look 
of ae 2,000 miles. a ean were | at those who have held the very highest 
much less prominent than at most of the re-| rank as thinkers, scientists, philosophers 
cent eclipses. Two rather pale ones were seen | and statesmen. In thie illustrious cotanen’ 
on the western side of the moon. Mr. Thomas = et aes ~ 7 . pan) 
also saw line 1,474, but did not discover any | 1 may name Kepler, Newton, Locke, Milton, 
new lines. | Pascal and Burke, besides a countless host 

At Idaho Springs, observations were made | of lesser luminaries. Nor can it be said 
by Professor Eaton, of Packer Institute, and S.| that the very greatest men of the present 
V. 7 hite, of re — pond was cloudless, lcentury are any exception. Foremost in 

+) : eratchea > Or ‘ "ere . . T: 

and numerous s etches of the corona wert | their respective departments are Niebuhr, 
made. There was an entire absence of the the aveatest of oll histerteal esliie « Sie Wil 
pink flame usually seen during total eclipses. | oe ees oe ees vine a ; 
At Central City were stationed{Professor Holden | liam Hamilton, certainly one of the most 
and Professor Compton, Numerous drawings|eminent metaphysicians, if not the most 
were made of the corona, but no report of sci-| eminent of all; and Michael Faraday, posi- 





entific results has been received. | tively the greatest physicist of the age. 
| = , - de ° . 
THE RESULTS AT RAWLING. | But the peculiar glory of Christianity is 


|not that it has been endorsed by so many 
nee, Vy., July 29.—The weather here/men of all but unrivalled learning and 
to-day was fine, the sky clear, and the observa- | scendent intellect: its peculi fe 
tion a perfect success. Edison’s experiments | aula a centrdiede one 
with the tasimeter were quite satisfactory. | Me une Of the Moel t F lide wh 
Mr. Draper, of New York, succeeded in obtain-|, +; Sees HK Wee Hem o& Pimaws Wao 
ing ceveral photographs of the sun during the hold with many other Christians, that the 
eclipse. Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, and influence of the Holy Spirit has been given 
Mr. Norman Lockyer have just returned from|to people of every nation, that ‘the lieht 
Separation, where the total eclipse lasted two | which lighteth every map that cometh into 
minutes and fifty seconds. Professor Watson|the world” is not wholly extinct even in 
discovered an intra-Mercurial planet of thesize | heathen countries, need not hesitate to admit 


of a four and a half magnitude star, about two | wisi ‘tn eral cdl te the tendiiien af ten 
and a half degrees south-west of the suh. Mr. " y Ke : oo 


Lockyer says this eclipse was totally different, | #ucient philosophers of Greece and Rome or 
the corona being ten times brighter this time, | of the sages of India and China. Whatever 
from the one in 1871, showinga great variation| may be said in praise of those teachings, 
of the brightness of the corona between the|and I gladly admit in their favor all that 
maximum and minimum period of sun spots./ ean be admitted with truth; yet their great- 
He obtained a faint photograph of the contin-| ost admirers muat confess that of none of 


uous spectrum of the sun, and saw no traces of | +} ae tiem te bn antl. ao bi y be said of 
lines or rings.2 Through Rutherford’s grat-|‘%¢™ = 5S fom, & mey 0° 6 


‘nz the structure of the corona was well ob-| Christianity, that there is no virtue 
served by him, but no trace of an exterior ring|or virtuous sentiment that the buman 
was seen, and the corona vanished instantly, | mind can conceive of, which is not either di- 
while in 1871 it remained visible for several | reetly enjoined or indirectly encouraged by 
minutes after totality. Only one faint protub-! jp, teachings. Again it is impossible to 
erance was observed by Mr. Lockyer. He is | imagine any vice or fault which the same 
greatly surprised at the difference of eclipses : ; : . 
occurring in different sun-spot periods, ion at | teachings do not either directly condemn, or 

the intimate relation of the brightness of the | indirectly discourage. ye a 
corona to sun spots. | Apostrophizing our blessed religion we 
|may say almost in the words of the poet, 

- though referring to a different subject, 


3 . r « But thou, of systems old and doctrines new, 
FROM AN ADDRESS AT THE CLOSING Standest alone, with nothing like to thee.” 
EXERCISES OF OAKWOOD SEMI- 


NARY, NEW YORK. | I cannot conclude without offering a few 
words upon a subject which is very near to 
BY DR. J. THOMAS. my heart. Addressing myself especia!ly to 


—_— the students and teachers of this Institution, 

The saying that a people’s faith is in-|I would say: I shall always while I live 
versely as its knowledge, originated with| take the deepest interest in your welfare. 
the false and malignant exemies of our -e-| Let it be your ambition, wherever you go, 
ligion. The lie is triumphantly refuted by} to promote in every practical way the diffu- 
the fact that all the men most distinguished |sion of a sound and thorough education. 
for greatness of intellect and profundity of| Do not allow any one to instill into your 
knowledge since the Christian era, have,|minds that unworthy and unfounded fear 
with scarcely an exception, been believers | that thus the interests of Christianity can by 
in Christianity. Pa:sing by those illuc ri-| any possibility be endangered. [I feel sure, 
ous men who have been especially distin-| on the contrary, that its best interests will 
guished as religious writers or teachers,|be promoted by such means. There is a 
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ferent forms of excellence. 

I admit that we sometimes—yes, too often, 
see these things divorced which ought to be 
united. This is mainly due to the weakness 
of the human mind or the corruption of the 
human heart. 









































tial antagonism between religion and science. 
They are both daughters of the same great 
and beneficent Creator. 

But if it is important that there should be 
no divorce between the heart and the intel- 
lect, it is still more important that there 
should be none between the essential ele- 
ments of Christianity itself. You should 
regard as among the worst enemies of our 
holy religion those who would make a di- 
vorce between morality and faith. As there 
can be no high morality without faith, so 
there can be no true faith without morality. 

“Those, therefore, which God bath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Influence of Light upon Cement.—Dr. Heintzel 
thinks that the influence of light upon cement 
has not hitherto been sufficiently considered. 
He instituted some experiments upon a quan- 
tity of cement which he divided into three 
parcels, exposing parce! A.to the air and full 
light, B. to the air and diffused light, and seclud- 
ing C. in darkness from the air. After six 
months he found that A. made a weak mortar 
by absorbing 38 per cent. of its weight of water, 
and it had become crumbly; B. with 33} per 
cent. of water made a mortar which was too 
adhesive to the trowel, and it yielded up none 
of its water; C. with 334 per cent. af een 
made an excellent mortar, easily stirred and 
flowing, and it relinquished some of its water. 
After setting for twenty-eight days the relative 
strength was A. 3, B. 37.9, C. 44.6.—Ding. Jour. 


St. Gothard Tunnel—A singular depression 
has been lately noticed in the strata which are 
traversed by the St. Gothard Tunnel.. Some 
geologists think that it indicates a subterranean 
sea in the interior of the mountain. A late re- 
port of the inspector of the works asserts that 

*the irregularity has ceased and the perforation 
has resumed its regular course. On the south- 
ern side there is an advance of three metres per 
day. It is a little less at the northern extremi- 
ty where the tunnel has not yet emerged from 
the serpentine, although it has traversed that 
hard rock for double the distance that the 
geologists anticipated.— Les Mondes. 


Niello.—The composition of the Russian Tula 
or Niello-silver has been hitherto kept secret. 
According to the Berliner Tagblatt the firm of 
F. Zacher & Co. in Berlin have discovered the 
method of manufacture, and have made it in 
large quantities. It consists of nine parts sil- 
ver, one part copper, one part lead, and one 
part bismuth, which are melted together and 
saturated with sulphur. This mixture pro- 





































































































































































































natural tie tending to bind together all dif-| duces the gorgeous blue which has often been 
| erroneously spoken of as steel blue. 


| 


| has laid special stress upon the influence of the 


I ; Let me assure you that there | ments of the atmosphere. He comes to the 
neither is nor can be any inherent or essen-} conclusion that all the cyclones which visit 
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Formation of Whirlwinds.—In Hebert’s recent 
communications to the French Academy, he 


land configurations, and especially of the 
mountains and valleys, upon the great move- 


Europe from the Atlantic Ocean originate in 
the American mountains. Many years ago 
Prof. Henry indicated the region of the Saskat- 
chewan as a prominent cradle of storms. 
More recent communications to the American 
Philosophical Society, based partly upon the 
observations of the Signal Service Bureau, and 
partly upon special meteorological records at 
San Francisco and at Barbadoes, have shown 
that there are two other important centres of 
extensive atmospheric disturbance, one in the 
neighborhood of Colorado and another in the 
West India Islands. 

Transmission of Power.—At a late meeting of 
the Societé Francaise de Physique, M. Cadiat 
explained a method by which he had succeeded 
in transmitting the movements of a steam en- 
gine to a distance of 150 metres by coupling 
two gramme machines, the second being made 
to turn by the current which is produced by 
the first. ; 

Homogeneous Cast Steel—The discussions of 
Gautier and Euverte upon the influence of 
silicium in iron has led to a special investiga- 
tion by F. Osann, who finds that a very small 
quantity of silicium offers the best protection 
against the undue oxidation of the carbon and 
the consequent undesirable production of gas 
and blisters which interfere with the solidity 
and homogeneity of steel.—Zeits des Ver. 
Deutsch Ing. 


——————__ so. 


IN WYOMING TERRITORY. 

From an interesting family letter written 
by Professor Henry Morton, who is out 
with the eclipse observation party, we are 
permitted to make the following extract : 


“Raw ins, Wyoming, July 19th, Evening. 

“ We left Cheyenne, mounted, that is, Dr. 
Draper, Professor Barker, Edison, and my- 
self, the entire party, with the exception of 
Mrs. Draper, on the cow-catcher of the for- 
ward engine, for it takes two to pull the 
train up the steep grades encountered up to 
the summit of the pass at Sherman. 

“The position gave us an excellent view, 
and had, besides, an element of excitement 
resulting from the possibility of encountering 
acow. All, however, went well, and we 
enjoyed the peculiar scenery, &c., immense- 
ly. We were prepared for the absence of 
any indications of precipitous ascent, and 
were, therefore, not disappointed at finding 
ourselves at an elevation of over 8,000 feet, 
or nearly twice as high as Mount Washing- 
ton, without any direct sense of rising. The 
entire level, as far as the eye can reach, as 
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well as further, rises together, so that there 
are no precipices and ravines as in the Alle- 
ghanies. ‘The changes of scenery are, how- 
ever, remarkable and sudden, and many of 
the views are very impressive. At Sher- 
man, the highest point, we returned to the 
cars, except Mr. Edison, who stayed on the 
cow-catcher for some forty miles further. 

“ After settling various matters this morn 
ing, we started fora drive with Mr. E. Dick- 
inson, the Superintendent of this section of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

“We went to a little canyon, at the mouth 
of which is a very fine spring of ice-cold 
water, which supplies the town. On our 
road we heard a rattlesnake in a sage-bush 
close to the wagon, and Mr. Dickinson shot 
it, but the rattling continuing as loud as 
ever, careful inspection revealed another, | 
which was also shot, The first bad eight 
rattles, and was four feet long; the other 
had four. 

“The ‘canyon’ was very beautiful, and 
large enough to be impressive. Bluffs of 
reddish rock at the top, an abattis of debris, 
covered mostly with gray-green sage bushes, 
and here and there vivid green clumps of 
grass and other plants, made, with the va- 
riegating effect of the shadows of passing 
clouds, a very ‘beautiful effect. The cafion 
or canyon curved and turned, but we could 
not drive up it far in the wagon, and after 
the rattlesnake experience I did not care to 
go far among the sage bushes on’ foot. 

“We then drove in another direction, and 
killing two more rattlesnakes, one by run-, 
ning over it, and another which Mr. Dickin- 
son attacked and killed with a whip, we came 
upon a scene which I can compare to noth- 
ing but the imaginary views of locations in| 
the moon. Coming over a little rise of 
ground, there was spread before us a plain 
of some ten or more miles in length, by five | 
or so in breadth, as level as a lake, covered 
as if with pale green velvet, surrounded on 
all sides by steep, conical hills and bluffs, 
with horizontal belts or markings, and with 
a few low, conical hills rising from one part 
of the plain nearitsborder. Floating clouds 
were passing over and variegating the vel- 
vet green of the surrounding elevations with 
their shadows, while in the far distance some 
high blue peaks overtopped all else. The) 
sun was near setting, and in the east some 
cloud-shadows made converging rays, seem- | 
ing to emanate from the eastern horizon, | 
and, taken all together, it was one of the 
loveliest scenes I have ever looked upon. 

“ We rode over a rising ground, and in a) 
minute had entered a totally new scene. A) 
slightly sunken valley, or rather depressed | 
plain, now lay before us, with a couple of) 
irregular little lakes in the middle, surround- 
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ed by brilliant green foliage, and on one 
side a range of red hills, with again bluffs 
and distant hills. This was a perfect reali- 
zation, to my mind, of the descriptions | 
have seen of the smaller oases of the Lybian 
desert. The sudden changes of scene are 
explained, I think, by this:—The country 
here immediately passed over is very level, 
but the distant mountains are very high. 
Riding over one of these little level plains, 
the horizon, really only a few miles distant, 
seems bounded by the far off ranges, and to 
be immense; but when one crosses a low, 
dividing ridge, and enters another little 
basin, he enters a new world, some parts of 
the distant mountains being excluded by low 
bluffs or mounds near by, but the effect of 
vast distance still remaining. The effect, 
beyond doubt, is magical and beautiful in 
the extreme.”— Public Ledger. 


ea - aaa 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


Where are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait in sunny ease 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to the northern home once more. 





Why must the flowers die ? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart! . 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


The sun has hid its rays 

These many days ; 
Will dreary hours never leave the!earth ? 

O doubting heart ! 

The stormy clouds on high 

Veil the same sunny sky, 

That soon (for spring is nigh,) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
O doubting heart ! 
Thy sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air.* 


TRUE BAPTISM. 


Ah! think not the baptismal stream 
The purest human hands can lave 
Can cleanse the soul from inbred sin, 
Or from the least pollution save. 


Or sprinkled on the infant face, 

Whose features with young beauty shine, 
Impart regenerative grace, 

Which naught can give but hands divine. 


* From Adelaide Anne Procter’s ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics.” 
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« ‘Tis but a symbol,’’ dost thou say ? | some of the provinces bordering on Italy had not been 
Let happier themes be then thy task ; | assigned to the latter. The southern part of Ty ol, in. 
Wouldst thou with shadows pass the day? | cluding Trent, and the port of Trieste were especially 
Or grasp perfection ? I would ask. regen This feeling, it is believed, was stimulated 
; : | by certain parties hostile to the present Ministry, and 
Did types and shadows take their flight | found expression in public meetings held in various 
When He of whom they whispered came? | places. The government discouraged such manifesta. 
Or linger with the shades of night | tions, and declared itself loyal to the Berlin treaty, 
Amid the day spring’s glorious flame ? | At the latest accounts the agitation was apparently 

Ah! all is naught that man can do, subsiding. 


The gift divine alone can save, 
The Holy Ghost the soul renew, 
Regeneration’s waters lave. 


AUSTRIA.—In view of the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the government prepared a proclamation, 
which was distributed, in the native language, assuring 


This crystal stream, this crimson flood, the people that the Austrian troops came as friends; 
From guilt can cleanse, for sin atone ; that Austria takes possession under the sanction of the 
‘Tis this Gan make a child of God, council of European nations, and that the troops will 
By faith applied—and this alone. | protect all, and oppress none. Established crstoms and 


| institutions will be respected ; the revenue will be ap. 
plied solely to the wants of the country; and arrears of 
taxes will not be collected. The Austrian troops crovs- 
ed the frontier at two points onthe 29th ult. One de- 
tachment was met by a Turkish major, who presented 


Come then, my friend, to Jesus come, 
And types and shadows cast away ; 
Yes, come to Christ, the anointed one, 
The Word, the Life, the Truth, the Way. 








— Christian Witness. : A.M. C _ | a document supposed to be a protest, which the com. 
oie | mander refused to receive. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. | FRANCE.—An official decree has authorized a na- 


| tional subscription to assist certain classes of artisans 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | to visit the Exposition for purposes of instruction. 


are to the 3oth ult. RouMANIA.--The Russians are evacuating the Do- 
Great Britatn.—In the House of Commons, on | brudscha, and the Roumanian troops are preparing to 
the 25th, a Radical member presented a petition of ex- | occupy it. 


treme pertisans of the Turkish cause, demanding the)  co,in.— There is much distress in some agricultural 
impeachment of Lord Beaconsheld. A poitt of order | districts in consequence of drought. Locusts and the 
was r ised, but the Speaker allowed the presentation. | phylloxera (the Insect parasite which attacks the grape- 
A member of the nen stated that the memo- vine), are also prevalent. In Andalusia the peasants re- 
randum of the Anglo Russian agreement, made pre- sist the co.lection of the octroi and land tax. 
vious to the Berlin Congress, could not be laid before hn ‘a The London 77 ; ss 
the House without the accompanying documents, and th nities Ta hee ou eke e in —— . on 
-_ ? ens cons = Se cee one land oil require in ‘Asia that tnasehiniadit with the 
e other Powers. . E. Gladstone gave no. ’ 
tice’that he should move for the prod«ction a those | Sultan's prerbgative will be avoided, and only real 
documents, but he withdrew the motion on being in- administrative reforms will be required. The most 
formed that the Powers had been asked to permit it, important will be the choice of honest and capable 
but one had refused. governors, and their enjoyment of a secure tenure of 
Announcement has been made to Parliament of office; an incorrupt administration of law by educated 
he inded mariage the Queen's hd sony AN and smite; he maitcnanes of pubis 
thur, Duke o' mnaught, to Princess Marie Louise, | : andy : m Oo} 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, and | Tevenue without extortion, for which purpose it will be 
the House of Commons has granted him an allow- | Urged that the practice of forming out the taxes be 
ance of £25,000 per annum, and in case of his death, abolished. 


£6,000 to his widow. DoMEsTIC.—The popular subscriptions to the 4 per 
The Queen has conferred the order of the Garter| cent. government loan, issued last. Second month, 
upon Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury, as amark of | amounted, on the 2tst ult., to $37,000,000, in addition 
approval of their action in the Berlin Congress. to $76,000,000 taken by the “Syndicate,” making 
The nail-m bers, to the number of 24,000, in the | $113,000,000 stibscribed im about five months of a 
Dudley und other districts west of Birmingham, have | total autborized issue of $700,000,000. It is stated 
struck for an advance of 30 per cent. in their wages. | that within the past year a number of government se- 
A number of others are expected to join ther. curities held in Europe have been returned, and that 
It is officially announced that the Marquis of Lorne, | comparatively few now remain abroad. The amount 
the Queen’s son-in-law, has been chosen to succeed | of gold sent out of the country to pay interest on the 
Lord Dufferin as Governor-General of Canada, and | public debtis decreasing every year. 
has accepted. The sales of public lands in Kansas and Dakota for 
The debate in the House of Commons on Lord | the past year have been respectively twice and six 
Hartington’s resolution against the government’s East- | times the amount of the previous year; and there has 
ern policy commenced on the 2oth. R. Plunkett! been a large increase also in Minnesota and Nebraska. 
moved an amendment, as a vote of confidence, ex- | The Commissioner attributes this to actual settlement. 
pressing the hope that the efforts of the government | The records of the land offices show that the emigra- 
would preserve peace, maintain the interests of the | tion is mainly from the Atlantic Siates. 
empire, and ameliorate the condition of the East. Yellow fever prevails in New Orleans. The num- 
Several speeches were made on both sides. The de-| her of cases reported to the 29th ult. was 80, with 33 
bate was continued next day, amd then adjourned to | deaths; and in twenty four hours, to noon of the 3oth, 
the Ist inst. 24 new cases and 1 death occurred. A stringent quar- 
ITALY.—Some popular dissatisfaction with the re-| antine has been established at Mobile, and all railroad 
sulis of the Berlin Congress has been manifested, that | trains between the two cities have been stopped, ex- 


while Austria was given additional a the east, | cept the mail cars, The fever is also prevailing at 
by being allowed to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, | Havana, and at Key West, Florida. 
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